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FORCTORD 
This  analysis  of  the  commercial  policies  of  Ecuador  and  its  trade 
relations  with  the  world  and  with  the  Tfoited  States,  1929-38,  is  one  of 
a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  ty  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America.   Part  I  deals  with  the 
trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the  trade  of  individual 
Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with  Latin  American  export  com- 
modities.  Part  I  contains  a  short  description  of  the  Latin  American 
area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of  Latin  America  with  the 
world  and  with  the  Thiited  States,  and  an  analysis  of  special  problems 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  including  those  arising  out  of 
the  present  European  war.  Part  II,  consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  sur- 
vey of  the  commercial  policy  and  the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20 
Latin  American  republics,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition, 
and  destination  of  exports,  and  the  trend,  composition,  and  source  of 
imports.   Each  section  also  contains  an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  partic\ilar  country.    Part  III  deals  individu- 
ally with  approximately  30  selected  Latin  American  export  commodities; 
for  each  there  is  a  discussion  of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers, 
competitive  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 


The  coantrlpe  covered  In  x^art  II  of  tlyi^l  report  are  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  -  ArgentlrjE  » 

do.   2.  -  Bollvit 
do.   3.  -  Err-sil 
do..   4.  -  Cliile 
do.   5.  -  Colombit- 
do.   6.  -  Ecuador 
do.   7.  -  Paraguay 
do.   8.  -  Peru 
do.   9.  -  Uruguay 

do.  10.  -  Venezuela 

do.  11.  -  Costa  Rica 

do.  1?,  -  El  Salvador 

do.  13.  -  Guatemala 

do.  lA.  -  Hondxaras 

do.  15.  -  Nicaragua 

do.  16.  -  Panama 

do.  17.  -  Mexico 

do.  18.  -  Cuba 

do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic 

do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTION  6,  -  ECUADOR 
Ecuador  -  A  Description 

Physical  characteristics. 

Ecuador ^-^^  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  is 
bordered  on  the  north  by  Colombia,  and  on  the  south  by  Peru. 
The  boundaries  of  Ecuador  have  not  been  entirely  settled,  but  an 
official  estimate  gives  the  area  of  the  country  as  337,300  square 
miles,  including  the  Archipi^lago  de  Colon  (the  Galapagos  Islands), 
which  have  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles. 

The  chief  topographical  features  of  Ecuador  are  the  two 
parallel  ranges  of  the  Andes  which  traverse  the  country  from 
north  to  south.   These  Cordilleras,  joined  by  eight  transverse 
ranges,  include  some  of  the  highest  peaks  on  the  South  American 
continent. 

Ecuador  may  be  divided  into  three  regions  -  the  coastal  low- 
lands; the  sierra,  or  Andean  highlands,  embracing  the  mountains 
and  the  interlying  plateaus  and  valleys;  and  the  Oriente,  com- 
prising that  territory  extending  eastward  from  the  Andes  to  the 
plains  of  the  Amazon. 

The  climate  of  Ecuador  varies  considerably,  depending  upon 
the  altitude.   It  ranges  from  the  heat  of  the  htimid  tropical  low- 
lands to  the  temperate  and  cold  of  the  Andean  highlands. 

y     Officially  known  as  Republica  del  Ecuador  (Republic  of  the 
Equator) . 


Population. 

No  censtjs  of  population  has  been  taken  in  Ecuador;  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1936  was  estimated  to  be  3  million.   On 
the  basis  of  this  estimate,  there  were  then  about  11  persons  to  the 
square  mile.   The  population,  however,  is  concentrated  largely  in 
the  plateau  regions  of  the  Andes.   Only  two  cities  have  a  population 
in  excess  of  100,000  -  Guayaquil,  the  principal  seaport  and  com- 
mercial city  (133,000),  and  Qxiito,  the  capital  (120,000). 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  trie  people  of  Ecuador 
are  Indians,  somewhat  over  one-fo\irth  are  of  European  extraction, 
and  the  remainder  of  mixed  races  with  the  Indian  strain  pre- 
dominating.  A  small  number  of  Negroes  live  in  the  coastal  plain. 
Ecuador  has  received  relatively  few  immigrants  since  the  colonial 
period. 
Natural  resources  and  economy. 

Agricultural^  pastoral,  and  forest  industries.  -  Ecuador  is 
essentially  an  agricultural  country.   The  principal  export  crop  - 
cacao  -  which  usually  accounts  for  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  tae  value  of  all  exports,  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  coastal 
regions.   Tne  Ecuadoran  product  is  of  high  quality.   Ecuador  is 
one  of  the  leading  sources  of  cacao,  although  as  a  result  of  plant 
diseases,  production  has  declined  since  about  1920^   Some  of  the 
acreage  formerly  devoted  to  cacao  has  been  transferred  to  other 
crops.   In  recent  years  production  has  been  in  excess  of  J!^0  million 
pounds  annually'-,  almost  all  of  which  is  exported. 


The  second  most  important  Ecuadoran  crop  is  coffee,  which 
ordinarily  constitutes  about  one-seventh  of  total  exports,  in 
terms  of  value.   In  recent  years   exports  have  been  about  30  million 
pounds  annually. 

Other  agricultural  products  grown  in  Ecuador  include  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  rice,  potatoes  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
vegetables,  bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits. 
The  production  of  most  of  these  crops  is  consumed  almost  entirely 
within  the  country.   Sugar  is  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  domestic  requirements,  and  some  must  be  imported.   Only 
small  quantities  of  cotton  are  exported. 

Abundance  of  grazing  lands  in  the  coastal  and  interior  regions 
provides  ample  forage  for  cattle  -  the  raising  of  cattle  being  the 
principal  pastoral  industry.   Sheep  are  raised  in  the  highlands. 
Of  the  pastoral  products,  however,  only  cattle  hides  are  exported. 

The  Ecuadoran  forests  yield  a  number  of  products,  including 
tagua  nuts  (vegetable  ivory),  rubber,  annatto  seed  (the  source  of 
an  edible  vegetable  coloring),  red  mangrove  (a  soiarce  of  tannin), 
and  kapok.   The  most  important  forest  product  is  the  tagua  nut, 
the  fruit  of  a  palm  fern;  the  nut  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  buttons. 

Mining.  -  The  mining  of  gold,  found  in  several  of  the 
Ecuadoran  provinces,  is  the  country's  most  important  mineral  industry. 
The  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  1939  was  estimated  to  be 


2.6  million  dollars.   Petroleim  production,  next  in  importance  to 
that  of  gold,  has  expanded  substantially  in  recent  years,  increasing 
from  l.A  million  barrels  in  1929  to  2.3  million  barrels  in  1939. 
In  the  period  1936-33,  two-thirds  or  more  of  all  crude  petroleum 
produced  in  Ecuador  was  exported. 

Other  minerals  found  in  Ecuador  are  silver,  platinum,  copper, 
coal,  lead,  zinc,  corundum,  magnesium,  sulphur,  marble,  and  salt, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  deposits  have  been  only  slightly  developed. 

Manufacturing .  -  Although  Ecuador  is  primarily  dependent  upon 
the  production  and  export  of  agricultural  products,  efforts  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  to  increase  industrial  activity  in  the 
country.   The  Government  encourages  the  development  of  domestic 
industry,  not  only  by  imposing  high  import  duties,  but  also  by  the 
granting  of  special  privileges,  such  as  exemption  from  duties  on  raw 
materials  or  remission  of  taxation  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  domestic  market  in  E»uador  is  not  large,  and  manufacturing 
is  confined  chiefly  to  consumer  goods.   Few  industrial  raw 
materials  are  produced  within  the  country,  and  consequently  most 
of  these  must  be  imported.   Moreover,  inadequate  transportation 
facilities  add  to  the  cost  of  commodities  produced.   As  a  result, 
industrial  development  has  not  been  rapid.   In  light  consumer 
goods,  however,  a  number  of  industries  have  been  able  to  offer 
effective  competition  to  similar  imported  commodities.   Among 
these  eire  driigs  and  medicines,  toilet  preparations,  coiifectionery, 
biscuits,  rubber  goods,  rayon 'fabrics,  and  cement. 


The  most  important  manufacturing  industry  in  Ecuador  is  the 
textile  industry,  utoich  in  recent  years  has  developed  considerably. 
Most  of  the  mills  produce  cotton  goods,  using  principally  machinery 
of  British  man\ifactiu?e.   The  output  of  the  domestic  industry  is 
consumed  largely  within  the  country,  although  small  quantities  are 
exported  to  Colombia,   Since  domestic  production  of  cotton  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  local  requirements,  some  must  be  imported. 

The  manufacture  of  toquilla  ("panama")  hats  has  in  the  past 
been  a  leading  Ecuadoran  industry,  but  general  trade  conditions, 
a  decreased  demand  for  straw  hats  of  all  kinds,  and  competition 
from  other  sources  have  reduced  the  importance  of  the  industry. 
Other  Ecuadoran  manufactures  include  sxigar,  footwear,  furniture, 
canned  goods,  emery  powder,  lard,  and  edible  oils.   Alcohol, 
tobacco,  salt,  and  matches  are  Government  monopolies. 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  Ecuador 
In  foreign  trade  Ecuador  ranks  ninth  among  the  countries  of 

South  America,   Exports  in  1938  were  valued  at  169  million 

sucres  (12.6  million  dollars)  and  imports  at  14.8  million  sucres 

(11  million  dollars). 

According  to  the  trade  statistics,  Ecuadoran  exports  have 

customarily  exceeded  imports,  the  export  balance  in  1936-38  ranging 


from  1.6  to  3  million  dollars •i/   A  considerable  part  of 
Ecuadoran  exports,  however,  consists  of  petroleum  and  cyanide 
precipitates,  which  are  under  the  control  of  foreign  companies. 
Such  financial  returns  to  the  foreign  companies  as  are  included  in 
the  sales  valxie  of  these  products  do  not  represent  purchasing  power 
available  to  Ecuador,  and  therefore  this  trade  does  not  provide 
foreign  exchange  in  amounts  commensurate  with  those  reported  in 
the  trade  returns.^ 
Ecuadoran  commercial  policy. 

Exchange  control,  import  and  export  control,  and  currency  de- 
preciation have  greatly  influenced  the  foreign  trade  of  Ecuador  in 
the  decade  1929-33. 

The  tariff.  -  Since  September  26,  1935,  the  Chief  Executive  of 
Ecuador  heis  from  time  to  time  exercised  not  only  the  executive  but 
eQ.so  the  legislative  functions  .-^   The  Executive  may  by  decree  change 
tariff  rates  without  limit. 


y     Import  valuations  employed  by  Ec\iador  are  stated  to  be  the 
c.i.f.  values  at  the  frontier;  in  practice,  however,  imports  are 
calculated  on  the  f.o.b.  costs,  disregarding  freight  and  insurance. 
Export  valuations  are  stated  to  be  local  market  values,  including 
duties  and  charges  up  to  the  frontier;  actually  they  are  computed 
on  a  c.i.f.  basis,  port  of  embarcation. 

2/    In  addition  to  returns  on  investments,  the  expenses  incurred 
outside  of  Ecuador  by  foreign  companies  decrease  the  amount  of  ex- 
change made  available  by  the  exports  of  such  ccsnpanies.   If  the 
companies  were  controlled  by  Ecuadoran  interests  but  financed  with 
foreign  capital,  the  net  exchange  position  might  not  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  now  prevails. 

j/  A  regular  legislature  convened  August  10,  1939;  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  September  1,  1939>  it  authorized  the  Executive  to  issue 
emergency  decrees  required  by  circumstances. 


Ecuador  maintained  a  single-col-umn  tariff  up  to  the  passage  of 
its  Tariff  Act  of  January  1935,  but  now  has  a  four-column  system 
based  in  part  on  trade  balances.   First  a  limited  maximvun-minimum 
system  was  established  by  fixing  higher  rates  on  about  300  tariff 
classifications,  and  authorizing  reductions  therefrom  by  three- 
tenths;  then  conventional  reductions  outside  of  this  maximum- 
minimum  system  were  employedj-'   and  finally  a  new  general  m€ocim\M 
was  established  to  be  imposed  on  imports  from  any  country,  if  such 
imports  exceeded  by  more  than  30  percent  the  exports  of  Ecuador 
to  that  country. 

The  preferential  reductions  were  made  by  decrees  of  January  5, 
March  7,  and  April  30,  1935.   These  decrees  designated  "prefer- 
ential" lists  of  about  300  tariff  classifications  for  which  the 
rates  were  to  be  subject  to  bargaining  reductidns  by  as  much  as 
three-tenths.   First,  however,  the  rates  on  most  of  these  classi- 
fications were  increased  by  one-half,  so  that  maximum  reductions 

2/ 
would  approximate  the  increase,-^   It  was  provided  that  in  fixing 

preferential  percentage  reductions,  the  trade  balance  with  in- 
dividual countries  should  be  taken  into  consideration.   A  further 
provision  specified  that  the  most-favored-nation  claxise  in  existing 
treaties  would  not  carry  the  right  to  such  reductions,  but  that 


1/ See  subsection  "Commercifiil  treaties  and  agreements." 
2/  The  preferential  tariff  list,  with  reductions  by  the  full, 
authorized  three-tenths,  was  accorded  to  France  (July  12,  1935),  and 
later  extended  to  Germany  (January  1,  1936),  Switzerland  (May  16, 
1936),  and  the  United  States  (June  12,  1936). 


to  seciire  such  treatment,  customs  advantages  at  least  equal  to  those 
which  Ecuador  may  accord  must  be  given  by  the  other  country. 

In  April  1935,  surtaxes  were  authorized  ranging  from  one-fifth 
to  one'^alf  of  the  duties  on  products  specified  under  18  tariff 
classifications  if  they  originated  in  countries  with  which  the  trade 
balance  of  Ecuador  showed  imports  exceeding  exports  by  50  percent 
or  more;  these  surtaxes  were  to  be  discontinued  if  the  trade  balance 
with  a  particular  countiy  ran  below  50  percent  of  exports  for  at 
least  6  months.   In  February  1936,  as  an  alternative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  compensation  system,  the  trade  balance  policy  was 
strengthened  by  a  decree  (effective  March  1,  1936)  providing  that 
when  importations  from  a  country  exceeded  exports  to  the  same 
country  by  more  than  30  percent  (based  on  the  previous  year's  b€il- 
ance  and  without  limitation  as  to  tariff  numbers),  the  Ministers 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  might  order  the  establishment  of  a  surcharge 
amounting  to  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  import  duties  on  merchandise 
comprising  such  importation. 

An  increase  in  the  surcharge  rate  up  to  75  percent  was 
authorized  by  a  law  of  March  7,  1939.   For  purposes  of  computing 
the  trade  balance,  the  proportion  of  the  declared  value  of  the 
minerals  exported  was  decreed  on  March  3,  1939,   to  be;   Crude 
petroleum,  15  percent;  and  silver-bearing  quartz,  and  mineral 
earth,  20  percent.   In  December  1939,  machinery  and  prime  materials 
were  exempted  from  the  surtax  when  imported  for  agricialtural  and 
industrial  purposes. 


Export  duties,  -  Export  duties  have  long  been  imposed  by 
Ecuador  on  cacao,  coffee,  leather,  hides,  cottonseed,  and  veurious 
other  products.   At  present  the  Executive  has  wide  latitude  in 
applying,  increasing,  reducing,  or  eliminating  export  duties;  in 
recent  years  a  number  of  such  duties  have  been  lowered  or  removed, 
and  others  introduced. 

Exchange  and  import  control,  -  The  gold  standard  was  officially 
suspended  in  Ecuador  on  Febrioary  8,  1932,   Prior  to  that  date, 
the  gold  value  of  the  sucre  was  fixed  at  0,300933  gram  of  fine 
gold  (equivalent  to  $0,19998,  based  on  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar  before  193-4).   On  December  19,  1935,  the  sucre  was  devalued, 
the  profits  being  employed  to  pay  part  of  the  Government's  debt  to 
the  Central  Bank,  and  to  provide  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  country.   Further  devaluation  took  place  on  June  13,  1936, 
The  last  devaluation  -  that  of  June  L,y   19^40  -  fixed  the  gold  value 
of  the  sucre  at  O.O6I68  gram  (equivalent  to  $0,0677  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  gold  value  of  the  United  States  dollar) .   The  surplus 
resulting  from  this  devaluation  was  employed  to  create  a  monetary 
stabilization  fund. 

Exchange  control  was  instituted  in  Ecuador  by  a  decree  of 
May  2,  1932,  which  provided  that  all  foreign  exchange  transactions 
must  be  conducted  through  the  Central  Bank,   Exporters  were  re- 
quired to  deliver  80  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  their  export  bills 
to  the  Exchange  Control  Commission  (a  department  of  the  Central 
Bank)  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange. 


10 


Exchange  restrictions  were  releixed  considerably  on  December 
22,  1933  J  only  25  percent  of  the  value  of  export  bills  was  required 
to  be  sold  to  the  Central  Bank  at  the  official  rate,  the  remainder 
being  available  for  disposal  in  the  free  market.   These  regulations 
remained  in  force  until  October  7,  1935,  when  exchange  control  was 
abolished,  and  exporters  were  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  entire 
proceeds  of  their  bills  in  the  open  market. 

A  decree  of  July  30,  1936,  provided  for  control  of  imports, 
exports,  and  foreign  exchange.  Preference  was  granted  to  imports 
from  countries  not  specifically  restricting  the  importation  of 
Ec\iadoran  products,  or  payment  therefor,  and  for  imports  of 
" indispensable "  products . 

Exchange  control  was  again  abolished  on  July  31,  1937.   By 
the  decree  of  that  date,  all  products  except  gold  could  be  exported 
without  a  permit,  but  a  permit  was  still  required  for  certain 
types  of  imports.   In  May  1933  the  import  control  system  estab- 
lished in  July  1936  was  again  revised,  and  no  imports  were  per- 
mitted except  under  a  permit  issued  by  the  Central  Bank.   In 
January  1939,  the  Ecuadoran  import  control  regulations  were  mod- 
ified by  provision  for  the  allocation  of  quotas  to  individual 
importers.   The  system  of  import  permits,  hov^ever,  was  abolished 
on  January  1,  194^0. 

A  decree  of  June  4,  194-0,  regulating  exchange  operations  in 
Ecuador,  gave  to  the  Central  Bank  exclusive  right  to  conduct 
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foreign  exchange  transactions,  and  reqiiired  exporters  to  sell 
their  drafts  to  the  Central  Bank.   Sixty  percent  of  the  drafts  and 
gold  purchased  by  the  Central  Bank  are  to  be  applied  against  pending 
collections;  the  remainder  is  to  be  utilized  for  new  imports  as 
well  as  for  other  requirements.   Prior  to  June  Uy   19^0,  there  were 
two  exchange  rates  in  Ecuador  -  the  free  (bank)  rate,  and  the  Central 
Bank  rate.   In  practice  there  was  but  a  small  spread  between  these 
rates.   On  and  after  June  4,,  1940,  the  free  (bank:)  rate  was 
abolished,  leaving  only  the  Central  Bank  rate,-*^ 

Commercial  treaties  aiid  agreemeptp .  -  During  the  decade  1929- 
38,  Ecuador  entered  into  commercial  agreements  involving  tariff 
concessions  with  the  following  countries:   France  (1935,  1936, 
1937,  1938),  Germany  (1936,  1938),  Chile  (1936,  1938),  Swit^ierland 
(1936),  the  Netherlands  (1937),  and  the  United,  States  (1938). 
Agreements  providing  for  import  quotas  were  entered  into  with 
France  (1935,  1936,  1937,  1938),  Germany  (1936,  1938),  Switzerland 
(1936),  the  Netherlands  (1937),  and  Italy  (1938). 

Under  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States, 
effective  October  23,  1938,  Ecuador  granted  tariff  concessions  on 
33  tariff  items,  affecting  nearly  one-half  of  United  States  exports 
to  that  country  (as  measured  by  the  trade  in  1937) .   Reductions 

y For  the  years  covered  in  this  report  the  average  dollar 
equivalent  of  the  sucre  was  as  follows:   1929,  $0.2000j  1932, 
$0.1667;  1936,  $0.0952;  1937,  $0.0910;  1938,  $0.07ii6.   Recent 
quotations  have  been  as  follows:   Free  (bank)  rate  -  1939,  $0,0667; 
May  19iiO,  $0.0653.   Central  Bank  rate  -  1939,  $0.0674;  June  1940, 
$0.0556.   (Commerce  Reports,  August  24,  1940.) 
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in  duty  (ranging  from  25  to  50  percent)  were  provided  on  15  tariff 
items,  and  18  other  items  were  bound  against  increases  in  duty. 
Over  200  individual  commodities  were  affected.-' 

Ecuadoran  export  products  on  which  concessions  were  granted 
by  the  United  States  consisted  almost  entirely  of  tropical  products. 
Five  commodities,  of  ?4iich  toquilla  hats  were  by  far  the  most 
important,  were  granted  reductions  in  duty  of  50  percent,  and  11 
commodities,  including  cacao,  coffee,  bananas,  and  tagua  nuts,  were 
bound  on  the  free  list.   Products  covered  in  the  agreement 
represented  more  than  three-fifths  of  total  United  States  imports 
from  Ecuador  in  1937. 

Compensation,  clearing,  or  exchange  agreements  have  been 
concluded  by  Ecuador  with  France  (1933,  1936,  1937,  1938),  Germany 
(1936,  1938,  1939),  Switzerland  (1936),  the  Netherlands  (1937), 
Czechoslovakia  (1938),  end  Italy  (1938).   Prior  to  the  inauguration 
of  ccMnpensation  trade,  Germany  ranked  fourth  or  fifth  as  a  supplier 
of  Ecuadoran  imports.   In  1935,  when  compensation  trade  began, 
Germany  advanced  to  third  place,  and  in  each  of  the  3  years  1936-38 
occupied  second  place. 
Trend  of  the  trade. 

Exports.  -  Vegetable  and  mineral  products  (including  precious 
metals)  predominate  in  exports  from  Ecuador.   Cacao  and  coffee, 
the  leading  export  commodities,  have  ordinarily  accounted  for  from 

y     Effective  June  15,  194^0,  imr-ort  quotas  were  established  on 
certain  products  included  in  schcouie  I  (tariff  concessions  by 
Ecuador)  of  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
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two-fifths  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  all  shipnents  abroad.   A 
notable  feature  of  the  Ecuadoran  export  trade  in  the  decade  1929- 
38  was  the  substantial  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coffee. 

Eciiador's  trade  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States  in 
the  period  192^-38  is  shown  in  tables  1  and  2.   Exports  include 
gold  and  silver.   Exports  to  the  United  States  reached  a  peak  in 
1929  (the  earliest  year  shown  in  the  detailed  tables  hereinafter 
presented)  and  were  one-third  greater  than  the  5-year  average 
1924-28.   Exports  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  however,  were  somewhat 
larger  in  1927  and  1928  than  in  1929. 


u 


Table  1.-  Ecuador:  Trade  with  the  world,  1924.-38 
(Value  in  thousands) 


Exports       : 

: Conversion: 
:   rates:   : 
:  1  Sucre  : 

:       Imports* 

Year   ' 

Sucre s 

United  States! 
dollars   \ 

:  Sucre s 

United  States 
dollars 

:  equals  : 

192A ■ 

61,268  ' 

11,935  : 

:  $0.19/i8  : 

:  52,003 

10,130 

1925 ■ 

72,512  • 

16,779  : 

:    .23U  : 

:  55,235 

12,781 

1926 

63,571  • 

12,752  : 

:    .2006  : 

:  ^,073 

9,U3 

1927 . 

96,031 

18,217  : 

:    .1897  : 

:   57,050 

10,822 

1928 

98,380  . 

19,587  : 

:    .1991  : 

:  82,92A 

16,510 

1929 ; 

86,037 

17,207  : 

.2000  : 

:  8^,835 

16,967 

1930 

80,6A7  ' 

16,129  : 

:    .2000  : 

:  63,981 

12,796 

1931  _____ 

56,660 

11,332  : 

:    .2000  : 

:  A4,076 

8,815 

1932 

^9,298 

8,218  : 

:    .1667  : 

:  3.^,710 

5,786 

1933 

U,282 

7,382  : 

:    .1667  : 

:  31,862 

►   5,311 

193/, 

108,^63 

13,558  : 

:    .1250  : 

:  62,697 

.   7,837 

1935 

.  113, /;93 

11,350  : 

:    .1000  : 

:  97,09-^ 

9,709 

1936 

.  U6,032 

13,902  : 

:    .0952  : 

:  117,503 

11,186 

1937 

:  l6A,0ii^5 

:      U,928  : 

:    .0910  : 

:  131,626 

:  11,978 

1938  1/  — 

:  169,096 

:      12,615  : 

:    .07i;6  : 

:  U8, 315 

:  11,06A 

l/  Preliminary. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Boletin  General 
de  Estadistica  (1929) j  Boletin  ae  Hacienda;  Estadistica  y  Censos  de 
la  Republica  del  Ecuador;  and  U.  S.  Department  of  State  (1938  statis- 
tics). 
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1/ 


Table  2,-  Ecuador:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1924.-38 
(Value  in  thousands) 


Year 


Exports 


Sucres 


United 

States 

dollars 


Percent 
of  total 
to  United 

States 


Imports 


Sucres 


United 

States 

dollars 


rPercent  of 

total  from 

United 

States 


192^ 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 — 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

193A 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938  2/  


19,0.00 
30,330 
25,250 
3A,05i; 
3^,967 

38,926 
38,025 
26,171 
22,316 
21,813 

52,873 
67,116 
5A,A22 

63,  a8 


3,701 
7,018 
5,065 
6,i;60 
6,962 

7,785 
7,605 
5,23A 
3,720 
3,636 

6,090 
5,287 
6,389 
A,952 
A,731 


31.0 

a. 8 

39.7 
55.5 
35.5 

A5.2 
^7.2 
^6.2 
^^5.3 
^9.3 

U.9 
^^6.6 
A6.0 
33.2 
37.5 


20,956 
2UyllL 
19,956 
29,215 
36,515 

3UyU^ 

25,686 
16, 5a 
20,170 
10,077 

21,15A 
28,  UO 
33,869 
52,086 
51,311 


A,  082 
5,733 
A,  003 
5,5ii2 
7,270 

6,929 
5,137 
3,308 
3,362 
1,680 

2,6U 
2,8U 
3,22A 
A,7-i0 
3,828 


A0.3 
U.9 

51.2 

u.o 

40.8 
AO.l 
37.5 
58.1 
31.6 

33.7 
29.0 
28.8 
39.6 
3^.6 


l/  For  conversion  rates,  see  table  1. 
2/  Preliminary. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Bole tin 
General  de  Estadistica  (1929) j  Boletin  de  Hacienda;  Estadistica  y 
Censos  de  la  Republica  del  Ecuador;  and  U.  S.  Department  of  State 
(1938  statistics). 
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Exports  from  Ecuador,  which  totaled  86  million  sucres  (17.2  million 
dollars)  in  1929,  decreased  in  1932  to  4-9  million  sucres  (8.2  million 
dollars),  or  57  percent  of  their  -1929  sucre  value  and  4-8  percent  of 
their  dollar  value.   The  decline  resulted  largely  from  a  drop  in  the 
volume  and  price  of  exports  of  cacao  and  coffee  and  from  currency  de- 
preciation.  Although  all  coimnodity  groups  and  commodities  shared  in 
the  decline,  decreases  were  most  msirked  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
products  group;  the  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  of  mineral  products 
was  not  so  drastic.   Total  Ecuadoran  exports  increased  to  I64.  million 
sucres  (15  million  dollars)  in  1937,  and  were  I69  million  sucres  (12.6 
million  dollars)  in  1938.   The  rise  from  1932  to  1937  is  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  increase  in  the  quantities  of  cacao,  coffee,  and  tagua 
nuts  exported,  and  to  the  further  depreciation  of  the  sucre.   Although 
the  sucre  value  of  exports  in  1938  was  greater  than  in  1937,  the  dollar 
value  was  considerably  lower,  and  there  v/ere  decreases  in  the  quantities 
of  the  leading  export  products  -  cacao,  coffee,  tagua  nuts,  and  petro- 
leum.  Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  exports  from  Ecuador  in  1939 
were  VEdued  at  I65  million  sucres  (approximately  11  million  dollars) . 

Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  Ecuadoran  exports  are  not  available. 
Statistics  for  the  leading  Ecuadoran  export  commodities,  however,  indi- 
cate that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  between  1929  and  1933  was 
due  principally  to  the  fall  in  prices  of  goods  exported,  whereas  the 
subsequent  recovery  was  in  large  part  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the 
quantities  exported  ,-=/ 


1/ See  the  section  on  composition  of  exports. 
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Imports .  -  Ecuadoran  imports  consist  of  a  wide  variety  of  mtmufac- 
tured  products,  and  small  quantities  of  raw  and  semimanufactured  mate- 
rials.  Principal  developments  in  the  import  trade  in  the  last  decade 
have  been  the  rise  in  the  relative  importance  of  Germany  and  Japan  as 
suppliers  of  imports,  and  the  declining  importance  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ecuadoran  imports  from  the  world  and  from  the  United  States  in  the 
period  1924.-33  have  already  been  shovm  in  tables  1  and  2,   Total  im- 
ports reached  a  peak  in  1929  (the  earliest  year  shovm  in  the  subsequent 
detailed  tables),  and  exceeded  the  5-year  average  1924.-28  by  more  than 
two-fifths.   Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1923,  however,  slightly 
exceeded  those  in  1929. 

The  import  trade  of  Ecuador  in  1929  was  valued  at  85  million  sucres 
(17  million  dollars).   By  1932,  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  prices 
of  export  commodities,  increased  import  duties,  foreign  exchange  restric- 
tions, and  import  prohibitions,  it  had  declined  to  35  million  sucres 
(5.8  million  dollars),  or  approximately  tv:o-fifths  of  the  1929  sucre 
figure  and "  one-third  of  the  dollar  figrure.   In  1933  there  was  a  further 
decline  to  32  million  sucres  (5.3  million  dollars).   From  1933  to  1937 
the  value  of  Ecuadoran  imports  increased,  reaching  132  million  sucres 
(12  million  dollars)  in  1937;  there  was  a  moderate  decline,  in  terms 
of  dollars,  in  1938,   The  increase  in  imports  in  recent  years  is  partly 
due  to  the  replenisliment  of  stocks  and  the  heavy  xurchases  of  materials 
for  public  works,  and  partly  to  rising  prices,  especially  in  terms  of 
the  depreciated  sucre.  Preliminary  statistics  indicate  that  in  1939 
imports  into  Ecuador  amounted  to  14.8  million  sucres  (approximately  10 

m.itllion  dollars)  .A/ 

1/  Price  and  quantxim  indexes  of  Ecuadoran  imports  are  not  available. 
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Exports  from  Ecjador . 

Comiy_sitlon.  -  Vegetable  and  mineral  products  customarily  account 
for  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  Ecuadoran  exports,  in  terms  of  value. 
Other  export  classifications  are  animal  products,  nuLscellaneous 
pr  )dacts,  and  reexports.   Exports  from  Ecuador,  by  groups,  principal 
sabrt'oups,  and  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are 
shov/n  in  sucres  in  table  3  and  In  dollars  in  table  4-.   Quantities, 
Talue!;,  and  unit  values  of  exports  of  selected  commodities  for  the 
same  years  are  shovra  in  table  5« 

For  most  groups  shown  in  tables  3  and  U   there  was  a  sharp  drop 
in  the  dollar  %';alue  of  exports  between  1929  and  1932,  caused,  in  most 
If  not  all  c=r.ses,  by  lower  prices.   Most  groups  and  co'iunodities 
sho-.ved  subi^t-uitial  increases  in  dollar  vrilue  in  1937  over  1932; 
dollar  values  for  cacao  beans,  tagua  nuts,  balsa,  cyanide  precipitates, 
manufactured  mineral  products,  and  industrial  animal  products  were  in 
excess  of  those  for  1929.   Imports  of  most  of  the  products  declined  in 
1938. 

For  the  principal  commodities  for  which  data  are  available,  the 
ratios  of  the  dollar  value  of  exports  in  1938  to  that  in  1929  were 
as  folloivs:  Cacao  be^as,  69  percent;  coffee,  53  percent;  rice, 
95  percent;  tagua  nuts,  .^4  percent;  toquilla  ("panama")  hats, 
34-  percent;  crude  petroleum,  65  percent;  and  cyanide  precipitates, 
112  percent.   Gold  and  silver  were  not  shown  sei^arately  in  1929  and 
1932,  but  exports  were  small  as  compared  with  those  in  the  last  few 
years. 
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Table  3.  -  Ecuador:  Exports.^'  In  terms  of  eucroe,  by  groups,  eubgroupe,  and 
principal  comBoditiee,  In  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


(Value  in  thousands  of  sucree) 


Commodity  group,  subgroup,  or  conmiodity 


Grand  total 


Vegetable  products 

Foodstuffs 

Cacao  beans  

Coffee,  in  the  grain  

Rice,  in  the  grain  

Bananas  

Industrial  vegetable  products  

Tagua  nuts  (vegetable  ivory)  

Rubber,  crude  

Balsa,  in  the  log  

Manufactured  vegetable  jroducts  

Toquilla  ("panama")  hats 

Beverages  

Miscellaneous  vegetable  products 


Mineral  products  

Industrial  mineral  products  - 

Petroleum,  crude  

Cyanide  precipitates  

Silver  and  gold,  in  bars  — 
Manufactured  mineral  products 


Foods  and  beverages  (almost  entirely  salt)- 


Animal  products 

Industrial  animal  products  — 

Hides  and  skins  

Live  animals  — : 

BJanufactured  aninvil  products 
Foodstuffs  in  general  


Miscellaneous  animal  products  

Miscellaneous  products  

Reexports   (nationalized  merchandise)   


1929 


?6,05l 


A0.808 

21,256 

11,672 

/;,256 

7-303 


6,076 

19^ 
7.907 


6,788 
21 
12 

22.706 


22.502 

15, U3 

7,112 

U 
62 
U2 


1,107 


859 
2,681 
1,522 

612 
3 

^85 


870 


1932 


26.835 


22  .UP 

11,267 

8,048 

936 

224 
1.478 


1,185 
2.938 


2,715 

9 

21,42^ 


a  .406 


U,481 

6,783 

4/ 

5 

12 

608 


315 

315 

237 

10 

45 

1 

74 


Jii. 


1936 


89.994 


61.746 
31,472 
19,803 
3,231 
6,027 
20.505 


10,385 

4,207 

970 

7-696 


6,662 
41 
6 

?2,1X 


13,437 

21,985 

16,381 

124 

85 

2.?7^ 


1,879 

1,607 

383 

188 

122 

1 

352 


979 


1937 


117.433 


82.?16 
49,985 
24,613 
610 
5,691 
26.  U7 


18,242 
4,048 
1,297 
8.972 


3,048 
24 
4 

^1-^71 


41.16? 

21,989 

18,682 

330 

331 

71 

3-586 


,909 

2729^ 

318 

230 

84 

45 

140 


-LJil 


1938  (prel. 


39,276 

16,704 

10,864 

7,558 


7,U6 
4,300 
2,161 


6,234 


2/ 

26,374 
21,397 
13,899 

^, 
^. 

2A_ 


jL 


2/  General  exports,  including  bullion  and  coin. Values  are  stated  to  bo  the  local  market  values,  in- 
cluding duties  'ind  charges  up  to  the  frontier.  Exports  are  actually  computed  on  a  c.i.f.  basis. 

2/  Classifications  employed  in  this  table  are  those  given  in  the  Ecuadoran  export  statistics  for  1937. 
Groups  are  ranked  according  to  value  in  1938. 

2/  Not  available. 

4/  Not  shown  separately. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  5.  Tariff  Commission  from  Boletih  Gen'jral  de  Estadistica  (1929  statistics)  j 
Bolotin  de  Hacienda,  1933  (1932  statistics):  Estadfstica  y  Censos  de  la  Republica  del  Ecuador,  Vol.  1, 
No.  2,  April  1939  (1936  and  1937  statistics);  and  U.  S.  Department  of  State  (1938  statistics). 
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Table  5»  -  Ecuador:  Exports  of  selected  commodities, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Commodity 


1929  !  1932  ;  1936  ;  1937  ;  193^1/ 


Cacao  beans,  1,000  pounds 

Coffee,  1,000  pounds  

Tagua  nuts,  1,000  poimds- 
Petroleum,   crude,  1,000 
barrels  


Cacao  beans  

Coffee  

Tagua  nuts  

Petroleum,  crude  — 


Cacao  beans,  pound  

Coffee,  pound  

Tagua  nuts,  pound  

Petroleum,  crude,  beirrel- 


4-0,142 
16,120 
56,861 


Quantity 


3/i,016  I  .^2,729  :  ^6,323  :  39,896 
17,697  :  30,/;33  :  31,010  :  30,221 
26,a6  :   68,897  :  76,072  :  4-2,313 


1,185  :     1,A62  :     1,281  :     1,889  :     1,686 

2/ 

Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars^ 


4,251 
2,33>i 
1,215 
3,029 


1,878 

1,342 

198 

2,-4U 


2,996 

1,886 

989 

1,279 


4,391 
2,240 
1,660 
2,001 


2,769 
1,246 

533 
1,966 


Unit  value  in  U,  S«  dollars 


0.106 
.U5 
.021 

2.56 


:     0.055 

0.070  ! 

0.095   : 

:       .076 

:        .062  ! 

.072  : 

:        .007 

!        .OU  : 

.022  : 

:     1.65 

.        .999  • 

1.06     : 

0.060 
.041 
.013 

1.17 


l/  Preliminary, 

2j    Converted  at  rates  shovm  in  table  1. 

I 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  3.  Tari|*f  Commission  from  Boletin 
General  de  Estadistica  (1929) J  Boletin  de  Hacienda;  Estadistica  y 
Censos  de  La  Republica  del  Ecuadorj  and  U.  3.  Department  of  State 
(1938  statistics). 
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In  recent  years,  vegetable  and  mineral  products  have  accounted 
for  over  95  i)ercent  of  the  valioe  of  all  exports  from  Ecuador. 
Vegetable  products  alone  constituted  62  percent  of  the  total  in 
1936,  and  72  percent  in  1937.^  The  principal  subgroup  -  foodstuffs  - 
is  composed  largely  of  cacao  and  coffee;  in  1937  these  two  commodi- 
ties accounted  for  30  percent  and  15  percent,  respectively,  of  total 
Ecuadoran  exports. 

Exports  of  cacao  declined  from  4.0  million  pounds  in  1929  to  34- 
million  pounds  in  1932,  partly  as  a  result  of  a  disease  affecting  the 

cacao  beans.   In  the  same  period,  prices  of  cacao  declined  from 

2/ 
14. 95  to  7.37  cents  per  pound,  or  by  nearly  one-half,-'   By  1937, 

the  quantity  of  cacao  exported  had  risen  to  more  than  4-6  million 

pounds,  but  in  1938  dropped  to  less  than  4.0  million  pounds.   Prices, 

however,  continued  to  decline  until  1935  (6.62  cents  per  pound); 

thereafter,  they  rose,  reaching  10.43  cents  per  pound  In  1937,  but 

declined  to  7.26  cents  in  1938. 

Ecuadoran  exports  of  coffee  have  constituted  from  about  14  to 

16  percent  of  total  exports,  on  the  basis  of  value,  except  in  1938 

when  they  were  10  percent.   In  terms  of  quantity,  however,  they 

increased  from  16  million  pounds  in  1929  to  more  -tJian  30  million 

poxmds  annually  in  the  period  1936-38. 


1/  The  latest  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are  available. 

2/  Yearly  average  of  prices  of  Ecuadoran  cacao  (Arriba),  in  New 
York  (spot).   International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics, 
1933-34,  1938-39. 
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Other  important  Ecuadoran  exports  of  vegetable  prodiicts,  with 
their  shares  of  the  value  of  total  exports  in  1937,  are  industrial 
vegetable  products  (largely  tagua  nuts  or  vegetable  ivory,  but  in- 
cluding some  rubber) ,  16  percent,  and  manufactured  vegetable  prod- 
ucts (principally  toquilla  hats),  5  percent*   Exports  of  tagua  nuts 
have  fluctuated  widely.   The  so-called  panajna  hats  (toquilla  hats) 
no  longer  play  as  important  a  role  in  Ecuadoran  exports  as  they  once 
did.   As  a  result  of  decreased  demand  for  such  hats,  and  their 
imitation  in  other  countries,  notably  Japan,  the  importance  of  the 
industry  has  declinedj  the  share  of  exports  accounted  for  by 
toquilla  hats  declined  irregularly  from  3  percent  in  1929  to  less 
than  4.  percent  in  1938. 

Exports  of  mineral  products  constituted  betv/een  one-fourth  and 
two-fifths  of  the  value  of  total  Ecuadoran  exports  in  the  decade 
1929-38.   Such  exports  formed  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  in 
1938.   The  principal  commodities  in  that  year,  with  their  share  of 
total  exports,  were  crude  petroleum,  16  percent;  cyanide  precipi- 
tates, 13  percent;  and  silver  and  gold  in  bars,  8  percent.   The 
shares  of  these  commodities  varied  widely.   In  quantity,  exports 
of  cnade  petroleum  increased  irregularly  from  1.2  million  barrels 
in  1929  to  1.9  million  barrels  in  1937,  but  declined  to  1.7  million 
in  1938. 

Animal  products  constituted  a  fairly  important  part  of  Ecuadoran 
exports  in  1929  (7  percent).   In  subsequent  years,  however,  this 
group  has  accoxmted  for  but  1  to  2  percent  of  all  exports.   The 
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fgrincipal  exports  of  animal  products  consist  of  hides  and  skins, 
which  in  1937  represented  somewhat  more  than  1  percent  of  the  total. 
Other  export  groijps,  miscellaneous  products  and  reexports,  form  an 
insignificant  part  of  Ecuador's  export  trade. 

Destination,  -  In  1938,  the  principal  markets  for  Ecuadoran  ex- 
ports, with  share  of  the  total  value  taken  by   each,  were  the  United 
States,  37  percent;  Germany,  17  percent;  France,  8  percent;  Peru, 
7  percent;  and  Uruguay  and  the  United  Kingdom,  5  percent  each. 
Other  destinations  included  Chile,  Brazil,  Japan,  and  Italy, 
Exports  from  Ecuador  to  selected  countries,  in  specified  years,  1929 
to  1938,  are  shown  in  sucres  in  table  6  and  in  dollars  in  table  7, 
More  detailed  data  for  1937  are  shown  in  table  8. 

The  principal  trends  in  the  destination  of  Ecuadoran  exports 
in  the  last  decade  were  the  declining  importance  of  the  United  States 
and  the  increasing  importance  of  Germany,   In  1929,  1932,  and  1936, 
the  United  States  took  nearly  one-half  of  all  exports,  in  terms  of 
value,  but  in  1937  and  1938  its  share  aeclined  to  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total.   The  value  of  United  States  purchases  from 
Ecuador  has  ranged  between  3,7  million  dollars  (1932)  and  7,8  mil- 
lion dollars  (1929);  in  1938,  it  was  A.7  million  dollars. 
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Table  6.  -  Ecuador:  Foreign  trade  -.vith  selected  countries,  in  terms 
of  sucres,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Value  in  thousands  of  sucres) . 


Country 


1929 


1932 


1936  1/ 


1937  1/  *  1933  1/ 


Exports  to:^ 

All  countries  — 

UNITED  STATES  - 
United  Kingdom 

Germany  

Japan 

Italy  

France  


86,037 


/;9,298 


U6,032 


16^,0/.5 


169,09^ 


All  other  countries 

Imports  fron:-S/ 

All  cciontries 


UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Italy 

France  

All  other  countries 


38,926 
2,323 
5,067 

5,^58 

^,722 

29,5a 


84t83? 


22,316 
3,U1 
2,^73 

i/ 

2,053 

5,449 

13,861 


34i710 


67,116 
/;,855 

20,676 
2,611 
2,647 

15,  U8 

32,979 


117.503 


54,422 
4,411 

35,974 
6,261 
6,313 

20,539 

36,125 


131,626 


63,418 
7,909 

29,595 
4,132 
2,612 

13,521 
i/47,909 


148,315 


34,646 

16,195 

10,710 

195 

3,331 

3,762 

15,496 


20,170 
4,293 
3,199 
352 
1,020 
1,576 
4,100 


33,869 
11,351 
25,002 
10,248 
2,490 
2,654 
31,889 


52,086 

13,250 

31,701 

4,259 

3,760 

4,1U 

22,456 


51,311 

11,462 

35,767 

10,949 

4,685 

6,465 

V27,676 


1/ Preliminary, 

2/  General  exports,  including  bullion  and  coin.   Values  are  stated  to 
be  the  local  market  values,  including  duties  and  charges  up  to  the  fron- 
tier.  Exports  are  actvially  computed  on  a  c.i.f.  basis. 

"^    Not  shovm  separately. 

ij     Includes  trade  v/ith  the  following  coimtries: 


Exports  to; 


Peru  — 
Uruguay 
Chile  — 
Brazil  - 


Sucres 
(1,000) 

12,544 
9,188 
6,335 
4,955 


Imports  from; 

Sv/itzerland 

Cuba 

Belgium-Luxemburg  - 

Chile  

Peru 


^  General  imports,  including  bvillion  and  coin.  Values  are 
Glared  values  in  the  consular  invoice,  and  are  stated  to  be  the 
frontier  values.  In  practice,  hov/ever,  imports  are  calculated 
f.o.b.  costs,  disregarding  freight  and  insurance. 


Sucres 
(1,000 
4,823 
4,144 
2,550 
2,310 
2,109 

the  de- 

c.i.f . 

at  the 


Source:  Compiled  by  tlie  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Bcletin  General 
de  Estadistica  (1929  statistics);  Boletin  de  Hacienda,  1933  (1932  sta- 
tistics); Estadistica  y  Censos  de  la  Republica  del  Ecuador,  Vol.  1, 
No.  2,  April  1939  (1936  and  1937  statistic:);    csvA   B^ncc 
Central  del  Ecuador,  Boletui  Mensual,  February  1939  (1938  statistics). 
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Table  8.  -  Ecuador:  Foreign  trade  by  geographic  areas  and  principal 

countries, in  1937 

(Value  in  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars) 


Exports 
(1   Sucre  =  SO. 0910) 


Exported  to  - 


y^estern  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Uruguay  

Chile  

Pena 

Brazil  

Colombia  

All  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries- 
Total  


Europe : 

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

France  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Belgium-Luxemburg  

Czechoslovakia  

All  other  European 

countries  

Total  


Asia: 

Japan  

All  other  Asiatic 

countries  

Total  

Africa  


Oceania  

Grand  total 


Value 


^,953 
788 
^57 
265 
263 
177 

a9 


7J22 


3,27^ 
^01 

1,869 
57^ 
327 
170 
153 

2a 


7.009 


570 
7 


577 


2/ 


20 


U,928 


Percent 
of  total 

exports 


33.2 
5.3 
3.1 
1.7 
1.7 
1.2 


^9.0 


21.9 
2.7 

12.5 
3.9 
2.2 
1.2 
1.0 

1.6 


A7.0 


3.8 
.1 


.1^ 


i/ 


.1 


100.0 


Imports  1/ 


Imported  from  — 


Percent 

of  total 

imports 


Western  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Peru 

Argentina  

Chile  

All  other  Western 
Hemisphere 

countries  

Total  


Europe : 

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

France  

Italy  

Czechoslovakia  

Belgium-Luxemburg  - 

Netherlands  

Switzerland  

All  other  European 

countries  

Total  


Asia: 

Japan  

All  other  Asiatic 

countries  

Total  

Africa  


Oceania  

Grand  total 


T/ General  trade,  including  bullion,  specie,  and  reexports.   Transit  and  trans- 
shipment trade  are  excluded.   In  actual  practice  imports  are  reckoned  at  the  f.o.b, 
costs,  disregarding  freight  and  insurance.   Exports  are,  in  actual  practice,  com- 
puted on  a  c.i.f.  basis.   Values  are  declared  values. 

2/  Less  than  $500.  j/  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  1  percent. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador, 
Boletm  Mensu£tl,  January  1938. 
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Since  1936,  Gennany  has  been  the  second  ranking  market  for 
Ecuadoran  exports;  its  share  increased  from  6  percent  in  1929  and 
1932  to  22  percent  in  1937,  and  declined  in  1938  to  17  percait. 
The  value  of  exports  to  Germany  has  varied  between  0.4.  million  dol- 
lars (1932)  and  3.3  million  dollars  (1937);  in  1938,  they  amounted 
to  2.2  millicm  dollars*   In  recent  years  the  proportion  of  the 
value  of  Ecuadoran  exports  taken  "by  France  and  Japan  has  been 
greater  than  In  1929  and  1932;  the  share  of  Italy  has  declined. 
The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  fluctuated  considerably,  ranging 
from  3  percent  to  6  percent  of  the  total  (see  table  7) M 

Exports  from  Ecuador  to  other  countries  of  Latin  America  form 
a  substantial  part  of  total  exports.  In  1937  they  were  valued  at 
2.3  million  dollars,  or  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total. 

In  1938,  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  cacao  exported  from  Eciaador, 
in  terms  of  value,  was  shipped  to  Germany.   The  United  States  took 
over  one-fifth,  and  smaller  shares  were  accounted  for  by  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgiim,  Denmark,  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  and  Italy. 

France  was  the  principal  purchaser  of  Ecuadoran  coffee  in  1938, 
taking  over  two-fifths  of  the  total  value.   The  United  States  ranked 
second  with  over  one-third,  followed  by  Peru,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  all  exports  of  bananas  in  that 

^  The  value  of  exports  to  ihe   United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan  has  varied  as  follows:  Iftiited  Kingdom,  from  4.01  thousand  dol- 
lars (1937)  to  590  thousand  dollars  (1938);  Finance,  from  0.9  million 
dollars  (1932)  to  1.9  million  dollars  (1937);  Italy,  from  0.2  mil- 
lion dollars  (1938)  to  1.1  million  dollars  (1929);  Japan,  from  249 
thousand  dollars  (1936)  to  570  thousand  dollars  (1937). 
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year  went  to  the  Ifeited  States,   Chile  took  approximately  one- 
third,  and  a  small  quantity  was  shipped  to  Peru,   Tagua  nuts  are 
exported  principally  to  the  United  States. 

The  leading  market  for  Ecuador's  exports  of  crude  petroleum  in 
1938  -  Uruguay  -  took  over  38  percent  of  the  total,  in  terms  of 
quantity.   Other  purchasers  in  that  year  included  Brazil  (20  per- 
cent), the  Iftiited  States  (18  percent),  France,  and  Japan. 
Imports  into  Ecuador. 

Composition.  -  The  Ecuadoran  import  classification  consists  of 
a  large  nimiber  of  groups,  only  5  of  which  customarily  account  for 
more  than  5  percent  of  total  imports.   These  are  machinery,  iron 
and  steel  and  products,  foodstuffs,  cotton  manufactures,  and  chemi- 
cals and  pharmaceuticals.   Imports  into  Ecuador  by  principal 
groups  and  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1937,  are 
shown  in  sucres  in  table  9  and  in  dollars  in  table  10.— ' 


y Detailed  statistics  for  Ecuadoran  imports  are  not  available 
for  1938. 
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Table  9.  -  Ecuador:   Imports,^  in  terms  of  sucres,  by  principal  groups 
and  commodities,  in  specified  years, 
1929  to  1937 

(Value  in  thousajids  of  sucres) > 


Commodity  group  or  commodity  2/ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


Grand  total 


-t  8A.835 


Machinery  

Electrical  machinery  - 

Iron  and  Steel  products 


Structural  iron  and  steel 


Foodstiiffs  — 
Wheat  flovir 

Lard 

Beverages  — 


Cotton  manufactures  

Cotton  yarn  and  thread 

Cotton  cloth  

Cotton  hosiery  


Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  

Paper  and  manufactures 

Trucks  and  chassis  

Wool  manufactures  


Silk  and  rayon  manufactures  

Silk  cloth  


Nonferrous  metals 


Copper,  brass,  and  bronze 


Hemp,  flax,  and  jute  

Glass  and  glassware  

Rubber  tires  

Automobiles,  passenger  

Oil  and  grease,  lubricating  

Explosives  

Cement,  portland  

Petrolexim,  crude 

Railway  parts  and  accessories  

Jewelry  and  watches  

Rail  and  tram  cars,  and  parts  

Tile,  brick,  and  earthenware  


Hats  and  caps  

Radios  

Specie  

Wood  manxifactures 

Leather  and  manufactures 

Radio  parts  

Paraffin  


All  other  commodities 


3A.710 


117.503 


7.530 


1/ 


1.830 


10,020 


^78 
1.977 


12.907 


1,233 

26.105 


-i,955 
8.850 


2,860 
2,980 
1,620 

U.105 


655 
3.304 


1,378 
955 
432 

A.  794 


6,635 
11.995 


1,225 

9,600 

855 

5,770 
2,655 
1,440 
2,735 

2.910 


1,695 
1.13? 


856 
3,590 
308 

2,217 

1,297 

88 

627 

8U 


4,8/;6 
1,343 
1,376 

11.394 


1,752 

7,361 

417 

9,707 
3,891 
3,400 
3,395 

3,1^7 


479 
257 


600 

U 
780 

a5 

1,535 
500 

110 

U 
1,110 

520 
1,290 

450 

1,130 

U 
715 
750 
1,545 

V 
790 


128 

/;oo 

212 
172 
162 
349 
343 
215 

72 
194 
118 

21 
116 

174 

V 

9,545 

8/V 

U8 

U6 

4,437 


2,A70 
1.749 


979 

1,455 

1,653 

1,0U 

1,943, 

857 

2,033 

798 

703 

1,608 

520 

A80 

3,8.^7 

409 
533 

340 

819 

115 

13 

10,633 


131.626 


20.637 


3,637 
18.769 


8,132 
17.527 


8,209 
2,187 
1,659 

13.077 


2,868 
319 
2/ 

9,527 

4,923 
4,440 
-^,286 

3.462 


538 

2.286 


1,022 

2,088 

2,077 

1,956 

1,429 

1,220 

923 

802 

780 

769 

571 

571 

560 

549 
538 
473 
396 
154 

V 

16,836 


1/   General  imports,  including  bullion  and  coin, 
in  the  consular  invoice,  and  are  stated  to  be  c.i, 
practice,  however,  imports  are  reported  at  the  f.o.b.  costs,  disregarding  freight 
and  insurance.  2/  Classifications  employed  in  this  table  are  those gL^ren 

in  the  Foreign  Commerce  Yearbook  for  1937.   Groups  and  cominodities  are  ranked 
according  to  value  in  1937.   The  data  here  given  may  not  be  strictly  comparable 
in  all  cases.      ^  Not  shovm  separately.         ij     Not  available. 
^     Includes  hemp,  flax,  and  jute. 

Source!  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Foreign  Commerce  Yearbook. 


Values  are  those  declared 
f .  values  at  the  frontier.  In 
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In  terms  of  dollar  value,  imports  in  the  groups  of  iron  and  steel 
products,  foodstuffs,  cotton  manufactures,  and  chemicals  and  pharma- 
ceuticals in  1937  were  smaller  than  in  1929,  but  larger  than  in  1932, 
Imports  of  machinery  (not  including  vehicles),  though  valiaed  in  1932 
at  only  one -fifth  of  the  1929  value,  were  higher  in  1937  than  in  1929. 
For  these  principal  groups,  the  ratios  of  the  dollar  valvje  of  imports 
in  1937  to  that  in  1929  were  as  follows:  Machinery,  125  percent; 
iron  and  steel  products,  85  percent;  foodstuffs,  90  percent;  cotton 
man\ifactures,  i42  percent;  and  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals,  75  per- 
cent. 

The  five  largest  Ecuadoran  import  groups  accov\nted  for  over  three- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  all  imports  in  1937.     These,  with  the  share 
of  total  exports  accounted  for  by  each,  were  machinery,  16  percent; 
iron  and  steel,  14  percent;  foodstuffs,  13  percent;  cotton  manufac- 
tures, 10  percent;  and  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals,  7  percent. 
Each  of  these  groups,  except  cotton  manufactures,  formed  a  greater 
proportion  of  total  imports  in  1937  than  it  did  in  1929 . 

Until  recent  years,  cotton  manufactures  ranked  first  in  Ecuador's 
import  trade.   Their  share  of  total  i.nports  declined  irregularly, 
however,  from  17  percent  of  the  total  in  1929  to  10  percent  in  1937. 
This  decline  is  accounted  for  by  the  marked  decrease  in  imports  of 
cotton  cloth,  reflecting  the  development  of  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry (the  most  important  manuf actioring  industry  in  Ec\iador) ,  the 


1/  The  latest  year  for  which  detailed  statistics  of  Ecuadoran  im- 
ports are  available. 
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increased  tariff,  and  the  importation  of  Japanose  cotton  goods  of  a 
cheaper  grade  rather  than  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.   Althoiigh  tariff  rates  were  high,  domestic  cotton  textiles 
had  difficulty  in  competing  with  imports  from  Japan,  xmtil  in  1936  a 
50  percent  surcharge  on  Japanese  imports  was  put  into  effect.   Since 
that  time  the  indxistry  has  developed  considerably. 

The  most  important  single  import  commodity  in  the  machinery 
group  is  electrical  machinery;  in  the  iron  and  steel  classification 
it  is  structural  iron  and  steel.   Vvheat  flour,  the  most  important  of 
the  foodstuffs  imported  in  1937,  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the 
total  for  that  group;  its  share  of  total  imports  increased  substan- 
tially from  1929  to  1937. 

Other  Ecuadoran  imports  include  a  wide  range  of  products.   Of 
those  forming  more  than  1  percent  of  total  imports  in  1937,  paper  and 
manufactures;  trucks  and  chassis;  wool  maniifactures;  nonferrous 
metals J  hemp,  flax,  and  jute;  glass  and  glassware;  and  rubber  tires 
were  more  important  elements  in  Ecuador's  import  trade  in  1937  than 
in  1929.   Silk  and  rayon  manufactures  and  passenger  automobiles  de- 
clined in  percentage  share. 

No  one  of  the  remaining  groups  and  commodities  listed  in  table 
10  accounted  for  as  much  as  1  percent  of  total  imports  in  1937.   They 
include  lubricating  oils  and  greases,  explosives,  portland  cement, 
crude  petroleum,  railway  parts  and  accessories,  and  a  nximber  of  other 
commodities. 
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Sources.  -  Nearly  60  percent  of  all  imports  into  Ecuador  in  1938, 
in  terms  of  value,  originated  in  the  United  States  and  Germany.   The 
principal  sources  in  thiit  year,  with  share  of  tStal  imports  supplied 
by  each  country,  were  the  United  States,  35  percent;  Germany,  24-  per- 
cent; the  United  Kingdom,  8  percent;  and  Japan,  7  percent.   Other 
suppliers  included  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Belgium-Luxemburg, 
Chile,  and  Peru.   Imports  into  Ecuador  from  selected  countries,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  have  already  been  shown  in  sucres  in 
table  6  and  in  dollars  in  table  7.   More  detailed  data  for  1937  are 
shov.Ti  in  table  8, 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  supplier  of  commodities  imported 
into  Ecuador,  but  its  share  has  varied  considerably  in  recent  years. 
In  1929  and  1932  it  was,  respectively,  iVl  and  58  percent;  in  the 
years  1936-38  it  averaged  about  one-third  of  the  total  value.   Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  have  ranged  in  value   from  3.2  million 
dollars  (1936)  to  6.9  million  dollars  (1929);  in  1938  they  amounted 
to  3.8  million  dollars. 

Germany's  share  in  the  Ecuadoran  import  trade  increased  irregu- 
larly from  13  percent  in  1929  to  24  percent  in  1938.   The  value  of 
purchases  from  Germany  ranged  between  0.5  million  dollars  (1932)  and 
2.9  million  dollars  (1936);  in  1938  it  was  2.7  million  dollars. 
Th&t  of  Japan  rose  irregularly  from  less  than  1  percent  in  1929  to 
7  percent  in  1938,  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  declined  from  19 
to  8  percent. 

The  rise  in  the  position  of  Germany  and  Japan  and  the  decline  in 
tht.t   of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  accoiinted  for  in 
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part  by  the  shift  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Germany  as  a  supplier  of 
chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals,  by  the  smaller  volume  of  cottoHi^  textiles 
purchased,  and  by  the  shift  from  the  Iftiited  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  to  Japan  as  a  source  of  cotton  textiles.   The  proportion  of 
Ecuadoran  imports  supplied  by  France  has  ranged  between  2  and  4  per- 
cent; that  supplied  by  Italy  has  varied  from  2  to  4.5  percent,-=' 

Imports  into  Ecimdor  from  other  countries  of  Latin  America  con- 
stitute a  small  part  of  total  imports.   In  1937  they  amounted  to  748 
thousand  dollars,  or  about  7  percent  of  the  total;  the  principal 
suppliers  were  Peru,  Argentina,  and  Chile, 


1/  The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy, 
and  Japan  has  varied  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  from  0.7  million  dol- 
lars (1932)  to  3.2  million  dollars  (1929);  France,  from  253  thousand 
dollars  (1936)  to  753  thoxisand  dollars  (1929);  Italy,  from  170  thou- 
sand dollars  (1932)  to  766  thousand  dollars  (1929);  and  Japan,  from 
39  thousand  dollars  (1929)  to  976  thousand  dollars  (1936). 
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United  States  Trade  with  Ecviador 

United  States  conimerce  with  Eciiador  is  small,  amounting  to  less 
than  1  percent  of  total  United  States  trade  with  Latin  America.   As 
a  market  for  United  States  merchandise,  however,  Ecuador  has  increased 
in  importance,  having  taken  a  significantly  larger  share  of  total 
sales  to  Latin  America  in  recent  years.   Greater  activity  in  Ecuador's 
petroleum  extracting  and  gold  mining  industries  has  been  primarily 
responsible.   Ecuador  is  also  of  importance  as  the  leading  supp]J.er 
for  the  United  States  of  a  few  specialized  tropical  products,  includ- 
ing toquilla  (panama)  hats,  tagua  nuts  (vegetable  ivory),  and  balsa 
wood. 
Trend  of  United  States-Ecuadoran  trade. 

In  1939  the  United  States  imported  from  Ecuador  merchandise 
valued  t.t  3.5  million  dollars,  representing  0.7  percent  of  United 
States  purchases  from  Latin  America  as  a  whole.   This  figure  does  not 
include  imports  of  gold  which  amounted  to  3  million  dollars  in  that 
year  (see  table  15  for  previous  years).   Imports  in  this  year  were 
raeterially  larger  than  in  1933,  but  were  considerably  smaller  than  in 
1929  and  in  several  other  predepression  years.   Ecuador's  recent 
share  in  total  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America  has  not  dif- 
fered appreciably  from  that  before  1930  (see  table  11). 

United  States  sales  to  Ecijador,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in  the 
last  2  years  shov/n  a  greater  relative  increase  than  have  sales  to 
other  covintries  of  Latin  America.   In  1939,  when  exports  to  Ecijador 
totaled  5.9  million  dollars,  they  amoimted  to  1  percent  of  total  sales 
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to  Latin  America  and  represented  a  somewhat  larger  share  of  the  total 
than  in  the  period  1924.-29.   Fxirthermore ,  the  value  of  exports  in 
1939  was  several  times  that  in  1933,  and  only  slightly  less  than  in 
1929,  when  exports  totaled  6  million  dollars  (see  table  11) .   Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  sales  to  Ecuador  have  increased 
greatly,  in  large  part  because  of  the  displacement  of  Germany  as  a 
source  of  highly  manufactured  products.  In  the  first  9  months  of  the 
war.  United  States  exports  to  Ecuador  were  more  tlrian  double  those  in 
the  comparable  period  of  1938-39;  this  increase  was  much  greater 
than  that  in  sales  to  Latin  America  as  a  whole. 
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Table  11.  -  United  States  imports  from  and  exports  to  Ecuador, 
1924-39,  and  in  the  first  9  months  of  the  European  war 

(Value  in  thousands  of  dollars) . 

General  imports!/  ;Exports  (incl.  reexports) 


Year 


Value 


Percent  of 

total  United 

States  imports 

from  Latin 

America 


Value 


Percent  of 
total  United 
States  exports 

to  Latin 

America 


192/, 

1925 


1927 

1928 


1929  — 

1930  — 

1931  — 

1932  — 

1933  — 


1939  2/ 


9  mos.  -  Sept.- 

May  2/  - 

1938-39  

1939-40  

Percent  change  - 


6,697 
8,702 
6,757 
5,194 
5,345 

5,830 
5,55A 
3,603 
2,386 
1,888 

3,099 
3,266 
3,331 
4,012 
2,584 

3,514 


2,685 
3,204 

+19.3 


0.6 
.9 

.6 
.5 
.5 

.6 

.8 
.8 
.7 
.6 

.8 
.7 
.7 
.6 
.6 

.7 


.8 
.7 


5,537 
6,808 
4,662 
5,531 
6,595 

6,069 

4,866 
2,934 
1,754 
1,573 

2,343 
2,843 
3,326 
5,052 
3,311 

5,900 


2,843 
5,941 

+109.0 


0.8 
.8 
.6 
.7 
.8 

.7 

.8 
.9 
.9 
.7 

.8 
.8 
.8 
.9 
.7 

1.0 


.8 
1.1 


1/  Not  ipcludine  ^^old  and  silver,   for  v/hich  see  table  15. 
2/  PrcQii'inary. 

Sovirce:     Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Cepcjrt- 
ment  of  Comiaerce. 
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United  States  imports  from  Ecixador* 

Composition.  -  The  United  States  buys  from  Ecuador  mainly  tropical 
vegetable  products  (see  table  12).   The  leading  imports,  according  to 
their  share  of  the  total  trade  in  1939,  are  as  follows:  Cacao  beans, 
29  percent;  coffee,  26  percent;  bananas,  16  percent;  uiifinished  to- 
quilla  (panama)  hats,  8  percent;  balsa  wood,  5  percent;  and  tagua 
nuts,  5  percent. 

There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  trend  of  imports  of  the 
leading  products  in  the  last  10  years.   Imports  of  cacao  beans,  to- 
quilla  hats,  and  tagua  nuts  have  been  much  smaller  recently,  in  terms 
of  value,  than  in  1929,  whereas  imports  of  bananas,  coffee,  and  rubber 
have  been  much  greater.   Ecuador's  share  in  total  United  States  im- 
ports of  the  last  three  products,  however,  remains  small, 

Ecuador  is  the  principal,  and,  for  some  products,  almost  the  ex- 
clusive source  of  certain  United  States  imports,  including  toquilla 
hats,  tagua  nuts,  baJLsa  wood,  and  annatto,  a  dyeing  and  tanning  mate- 
rial. It  is  also  a  secondary  soiirce  of  kapok,  which  comes  principally 
from  the  Netherlands  Indies.   The  United  States  market  for  toquilla 
hats  has  undergone  a  marked  contraction  in  the  last  10  years,  as  a 
result  of  the  decreased  use  of  hats,  the  competition  of  cheaper  prod- 
ucts, and  the  style  trend  in  the  last  3  years  in  which  there  has  been 
a  shift  away  from  the  panama  type  of  hat  to  braid  and  woven  body  straw 
hats.   The  market  for  tagua  nuts  (vegetable  ivory)  has  likewise  con- 
tracted.  The  tagua  nut,  the  interior  of  which  is  cream  white  and 
becomes  very  hai'd  when  dried,  is  used  mainly  for  making  buttons;  con- 
siderable competitive  displacement  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
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greater  use  of  plastic  buttons  and  zippers.   On  the  other  h^nd,  the 
demand  for  balsa  wood,  used  principally  in  life  preservers  but  also  as 

an  insoilating  material,  has  improved  in  the  last  few  years,  as  has  the 
market  for  Ecuadoran  kapok  and  annatto. 

Dutiable  status  of  imports.  -  Roughly  15  percent  of  the  imports 
ftom  Ec\iador  in  the  last  few  years  have  represented  dutiable  products. 
Toquilla  (panama)  hats  and  balsa  wood  are  the  only  large  dutiable  im- 
ports.  Tariff  concessions  on  these  and  other  products  of  special 
interest  to  Ecuador  were  made  by  the  United  States  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment v.'ith  that  country,  effective  October  23,  1938.   The  duty  on  hats 
of  toquilla  fiber  or  straw,  not  blocked,  trimmed,  bleached,  dyed,  or 
colored,  was  reduced  from  25  percent  to  12^   percent,  and  the  import 
excise  tax  of  $3  per  thousand  board  feet  on  balsa  lumber  was  reduced 
to  |1.50  per  thousand  board  feet.   The  duty  on  dried  bananas  was 
bound  against  increase  at  the  rate  to  which  it  previously  had  been 

1/ 

reduced  in  the  Costa  Rican  agreement,  and  the  duty  on  concentrated 
naranjilla  juice  ond  naranjilla  juice,  n.s.p.f.,  was  reduced  (on  an 
unconcentrated  basis)  from  70  cents  per  gallon  to  35  cents.   The 
duty-free  status  of  a  number  of  other  products,  including  bancmas, 
coffee,  cacao  beans,  ennatto,  kapok,  and  tagua  nuts  was  bound. 


3/  This  tariff  reduction  was  of  special  interest  to  Ecuador,  inas- 
much  as  a  new  plant  for  dehydrating  bananas  was  erected  in  that 
country  in  1937*   Since  that  time  Ecuador  has  become  the  princij)al 
source  of  the  small  imports  of  dried  bananas. 
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Pyy^ted  States  exports  to  Ecuador. 

Machinery  and  vehicles,  metals  and  manufactiires,  and  vegetable  food 
products  are  the  principal  groups  of  products  among  United  States  ex- 
ports to  Ecuador  (see  table  13).   The  leading  individual  exports  in 
1939 >  together  with  their  share  in  the  total  trade,  were  as  follows: 
Wheat  floiir,  10  percent;  motor  trucks,  A   percent;  lard,  3  percent; 
mining  and  quarrying  machinery,  3  percent;  passenger  cars,  3  percent; 
and  auto  tires,  3  percent.   These  and  other  outstanding  exports  are 
shovna  in  table  14. 

The  effect  of  Ecuadoran  industrialization  and  development  of  the 
country's  mineral  resources,  particxilarly  petroleum  and  gold,  is 
apparent  in  the  trend  of  certain  exports.   Recent  exports  of  casing 
and  oil-line  pipe,  and  of  petroleum  well-drilling  apparatus  have  been 
considerably  greater  than  in  1929,  primarily  bie cause  of  the  more  rapid 
development  of  Ecuadoran  petroleum  fields.   For  similar  reasons  ex- 
ports of  mining  and  qixarrying  machinery  have  also  increased  greatly, 
having  totaled  l66  thousand  dollars  in  1939 >  compared  with  20  thousand 
dollars  in  1929.   The  more  general  effect  of  industrialization  is 
indicated  by  the  larger  sales  to  Ecuador  of  steel  bars  (amo\mting  to 
129  thousand  dollars  in  1939),  iron  and  steel  wire,  motor  trucks,  and 
dynamite.   The  construction  of  cotton  textile  mills  in  Ecuador,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  contributed  to  the  markedly  decreased  exports  of 
cotton  cloth  to  that  country. 
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Table  13.  -  United  States  exports  (domestic  merchandise)  to 
Ecuador,  by  commodity  groups,  in  1938  and  1939 

(Value  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity  groups 


Value 


1938 


193 


W 


Percent  of  total 


1938 


193 


^ 


Animals  and  animal  products, 

edible  

Animals  and  animal  products,  in- 
edible (except  wool  and  hair)  — 
Vegetable  food  products  and 

beverages  

Vegetable  products,  inedible 

(except  fibers  and  wood)  

Textile  fibers  and  manufactui^es 

Wood  and  paper  

Nonmetallic  minerals  

Metals  and  manufactures  (except 

machinery  and  vehicles)  

Machinery  and  vehicles  

Chemicals  and  related  products 

Miscellaneous  

Total  


130 

33 

-^91 

203 
152 

2bU 

^03 

1,185 

273 

102 


292 

71 

756 

297 

262 
108 

^08 

930 

1,935 

^59 

2^7 


3,273 


5,765 


^.0 

1.0 

15.0 

6.2 
U.l 
1.4 
7.8 

12.3 

36.2 

8.3 

_1^ 


100.0 


5.1 

1.2 

13.1 

5.1 

1.9 
7.1 

16.1 

33.6 

8.0 

4.3 


100.0 


\J Preliminary. 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U,  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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palance  of  payments  between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador. 

The  available  statistics  on  the  balance  of  payments  between  the 
United  States  and  Ecuador,  shown  in  table  15,  indicate  that  the  United 
States  has  usually  had  a  small,  though  irregular,  net  debit  balance 
with  Ecuador.   This  balance  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  comparatively- 
large  piorchases  of  Ecuadoran  gold  made  by  the  United  States  and  to  some 
extent  from  the  small  import  trade  balance  which  the  United  Stt^tes  has 
customarily  had  virith  Ecuador  in  the  last  10  years.   It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  the  3  years  1937-39  the  United  States,  for  the  first 
time,  had  a  relatively  large  export  trade  balance.    Inasmuch  as  the 
balance  of  payments  statistics  snown  in  table  15  do  not  include  the 
return  on  United  States  direct  investments  in  Ecuador,  or  the  net 
movement  of  banking  funds  and  of  capital  through  security  transactions, 
the  actual  net  balance  may  have  differed  from  that  indicated.   In 
1939  (not  shown  in  the  table)  the  export  trade  balance  for  the  United 
States  reached  2.4.  millions j  though  imports  of  gold  and  silver 
totaled  3«1  million  dollars  the  large  export  trade  balance  suggests 
that  the  net  debit  balance  with  Ecviador  in  this  year  may  have  been 
greatly  reduced  or  even  changed  to  a  credit  balance. 

In  contrast  with  the  substantial  interest  received  from  many  Latin 

American  countries  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  10  years,  interest 

receipts  from  Ecuador  have  been  negligible  throxighout  the  period  shown, 

inasmuch  as  the  Ecuadoran  dollar  bon^s  have  been  in  defa\ilt  since  1915* 

1/  Compared  Td.th  United  States  direct  investments  in  other  Latin 
American  countries,  those  in  Ecuador  are  small,  having  had  an  esti- 
mated value  of  only  5  million  dollars  at  the  end  of  1936. 
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